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Kentucky Senate 
Gets Bill Asking 
Sehool Integration 


Governor Talmadge of Georgia talked 
ominously last month about using state 
militia to defend segregation in the pub- 
lie schools. Mississippi House passed a 
bill granting school officials the power 
to assign children to particular school 
districts—a measure admittedly designed 
only to “give us five or six years time” 
after a court ruling abolishing segrega- 
tion. 

But in, Kentucky the legislature was 
not indulging in any such wistful fool- 
ishness. Senator C.W.A. McCann of 
Louisville introduced a bill that would: 

1. Require all educational institutions 
to admit qualified students regardless of 
race, color, creed, religion or national 
origin. Denominational schools are ex- 
empted from the provisicns covering 
creed and religion. 

2. Repeal the Day Law requiring sep- 
arate schools for white and Negro stu- 
dents. 

3. Repeal the section of Kentucky’s 
Constitution that requires separate 
schools for whites and Negroes. 

This bill has the support of the Mili- 
tant Church Movement, which circulated 
petitions throughout the state, seeking 
such action. The SCEF has written con- 
tributors in Kentucky urging them to 
back the bill (Senate Bill No. 6). 

* * * 

Delegates to the Southern Political 
Science Association meeting in Gaines- 
ville, Fla., were told by Prof. Ernest R. 
Bartley of the University of Florida that 
“the court is ready to meet the segrega- 
tion issue head-on” and will declare it 
unconstitutional. 

Dr. Robert J. Harris of Louisiana 
State University criticized the “separate 
but equal” formula, declaring that “dis- 
parities between the facts of higher edu- 
cation for the two races in the South 
are so great that even the most obtuse 
must recognize them.” 

ok ok * 

Thurgood Marshall, NAACP chief 
-ounsel, told newspaper men in Birming- 
1am, Ala., that he would recommend a 
‘school-by-school” approach to complete 
ntegration of Southern: educational fa- 
‘ilities, if the Supreme Court should out- 
aw segregation. 

He predicted that the task would be 

(Continued on Page 2.) 
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New N. O. Terminal: Chrome Jim Crow 


New Orleans’ new $2,250,000 union 
railroad terminal opened last month, 
bright, shiny, modern—and Jim Crowed. 

Travelers, on entering the station 
found restaurant and rest room facilities 
on the left labeled “Colored” and those 
on the right “White.” The white res- 
taurant included a cocktail lounge; the 
smaller Negro lunch counter was not yet 
completed. Tacitly, a color line divided 
seats in the main waiting room. 

The SCEF sensed the intention of city 
and railroad officials to incorporate seg- 
regation in the building several] years 
ago. In June of 1951 a citizen group 
called upon the railroad representative. 
He presented the blueprints, which bore 
no racial designation, but said that the 
Terminal Board would have the final say. 

It was not possible to get a clearcut 
statement from the board. 

At the time the group contemplated 
seeking a restraining injunction against 
the board, but the difficulties of showing 
legal cause for action were considered 
too great. Now, however, with segrega- 
tion a reality the situation is simplified 
Gaudy plastic placards — the latest in 
swank—leave no doubt as to the city 
fathers’ intentions. 

* * * 

Senators Ives (R.-N.Y.) and Butler 
(R.-N.Y.) have introduced a bill to out- 
law segregation in all common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. While 
this bill merely repeats the substance of 
Supreme Court decisions, it would sim- 
plify enforcement and remove the need 
for the filing of damage suits by persons 
discriminated against. 

Last month, for example, the following 


court cases and petitions were initiated 
by Negro citizens: 

In Mobile the father of two young chil- 
dren filed suit for $50,000 damages 
against the Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines because he and the children were 
obliged to stand up during a 98-mile 
journey and were ultimately ejected from 
the bus when they attempted to occupy 
seats in the “white” section. 

x * * 

A former Air Force lieutenant, James 
Williams, has filed a challenge to the 
constitutionality of Florida’s law requir- 
ing segregation of bus passengers. Wil- 
liams was fined $200 last September for 
refusing to “move back” in a Coastal 
Stages bus. Because his discharge from 
service came shortly after the incident, 
the NAACP protested to the Defense De- 
partment. Military authorities denied 
there was any connection. 

Ss = 2 

In Louisville, C. Ewbank Tucker, at- 
torney who successfully challenged depot 
segregation in that city (See S.P., Jan- 
uary 1954), has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prohibit segrega- 
tion of passengers by three railroad lines. 
The companies cited were the Louisville 
and Nashville, the Illinois Central and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

x * * 

The NAACP received assurances from 
the Army that it will take no disciplinary 
action against 50 servicemen arrested 
and fined in Columbia, S. C., after a seat- 
ing dispute on a bus. 

The mass arrest occurred when one of 
the soldiers refused to comply with a lo- 
cal segregation ordinance. 
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LETTERS: A COURTEOUS COMPLAINT & AN ALABAMA REPLY 


To the Editor: 

Some time ago I received an appea! 
from your organization for support of 
an effort to overcome injustice in the 
hospitalization of Negroes. The exam- 
ples of injustice were extreme and were 
of such a type that no decent person, it 
seemed to me, could fail to be concerned 
about such situations. I replied by send- 
ing only one dollar because I wanted to 
have more literature from your organi- 
zation in order to know whether this hos- 
pital issue was being handled as a sep- 
arate project or as a part of a compre- 
hensive program to remove all segrega- 
tion. From the literature which I re- 
ceived, I believe that the latter is true 
and since there are some instances of 
segregation which I do not oppose at this 
time, I feel that I should express myseli 
on the subject. 

I do not believe that it would be wise 
to attempt to remove segregation from 
elementary and high schools in states 
and localities where there is strong local 
feeling against it. Success in removing 
segregation from colleges does not, I be- 
lieve, mean that good results would ne- 
cessarily follow integration at the lower 
levels of education. Elementary educa- 
tion and some high school education is 
compulsory. The child has no choice 
about attending. This is not true of col- 
lege education. If tensions exist, I be- 
lieve they would be expressed within the 
younger child’s school, and that the prog- 
ress toward brotherhood which you seek 
would not develop merely through com- 
pulsory removal of segregation from the 
schools of a district in which opposition 
to the move was strong. 

I have read and reread the arguments 
listed in the December, 1953, issue of 
The Southern Patriot and I have come 
to the conclusion that emotion has in 
some cases been substituted for clear 
statement of issues. The identification of 
segregation with inferiority in schools is 
certainly justified on the basis of past 
history, but I do not see that such identi- 
fication is necessarily permanent. I un- 
derstand that great progress is being 
made in the South in the improvement of 
colored schools and I believe that it 
might be possible to gain much support 
for efforts to bring these schools up to 
the standards of white schools. 

I am not a Southerner and I do not 
base my convictions on personal experi- 
I have a vivid memory of the fail- 
ure 0° Prohibition and have long felt that 
efforts to coerce large numbers of people 
to follow patterns radically different 
from those they would choose are apt to 
be disastrous. 

I believe that the establishment of bet- 


ence, 


ter racia] relationships and of greater 
justice for all can best be found through 
tolerant efforts to meet all sincere view- 
points as to methods of solving prob- 
lems. I believe that many who oppose 
vapid integration of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are sincere. 

Miss ELIZABETH F. HARWELL 

Dayton, Ohio 


Editor’s Note: 

This sincere and thoughtful letter de- 
serves an equally considerate comment. 
Perhaps the best response that can be 
made is to cite the experience of an 
SCEF supporter in Alabama. He wrote 
us as follows: 

Yesterday I was talking with a coi- 
lege teacher from Colorado who was “go- 
ing back where he came from” at the 
end of the term at his college here. He 
said he found the callousness of the na- 
tive white Alabamian toward the Negro 
people intolerable. He saw only futility 
in trying to educate white students whose 
moral outlook was “so macabre.” 

So I asked him just what gave the 
Colorado scene a moral superiority. The 
church? Political groups? “Leading” 
families? 

He paused. He admitted that the 
Mexican and the Indian were given treat- 
ment greatly resembling the oppression 
of the Negro in Alabama. But there 
was a great difference in the degree of 
oppression and that difference was due— 
to the public schools. 


, 


“Anglo,” Mexican and Indian all at- 
tended the same elementary school, the 
same high school. Here democracy was 
preached and practiced. The “Anglo” 
came to know that the others were hu- 
man beings. 

And later in life, although the “Anglo” 
might snub, shun or cheat the others, he 
is restrained to some extent by the real- 
ization that they are human beings. He 
might even sense that he was doing 
wrong. 

This is what this Coloradan told me. 
I thought he had an interesting point. 


Does the point have relevance as an 
answer to Mrs. Harwell’s objections to 
the SCEF program. 

* * ok 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to congratulate you on a 
masterful piece of literature, “The Un- 
touchables”. 

As a psychologist, I must say that 
your piece of literature is factual and 
therefore cannot be accused of being 
“pleading”, and the illustrations cannot 
but help emphasize the story. 


It is an uphill battle, but one has but 
to look at the record of ten years ago to 
see that the South is awakening and 
awakening very fast. 

I am particularly happy to know that 
your organization is in the South and 
therefore is not going to be subjected to 
the often repeated and, to me, meaning- 
less charge “Yankee propaganda”. 

Dr. JOSEPH M. WEIDBERG 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
* * x 
To the Editor: 

May I take this opportunity to tell you 
how deeply impressed we were with the 
pamphlet “The Untouchables.” We think 
its content, discussion, and artwork each 
tell a powerful story. 

Mrs. RICHARD W. SCHAYER, 
Chicago, Il. 





Kentucky Senate 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
largely completed in four or five years. 
He said that orderly cooperation with 
local school officials should keynote the 
program, with “the big stick” of a court 
decision being used only as a last resort. 

8 2 

In West Virginia, where integration in 
education has proceeded more slowly 
than its “border state” status would indi- 
cate, state college presidents are to meet 
to discuss admission of Negro students 
for undergraduate courses not offered in 
the state’s two Negro institutions. 

The proposal was presented by James 
H. Rowland, a Beckley attorney, who is 
the only Negro member of the state 
board of education. 

At West Virginia Wesleyan College 
seven Negro students are attending 
classes, but are not allowed to live in 
campus housing facilities. The student 
government association has sent resolu- 
tions o2 protest to administration offi- 


cials. 
a a ok 


President Ralph B. Draughon of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn) 
foresees the admission of Nego students 
to his college if the court decision out- 
laws segregation. 

He anticipated no great upheaval, ex- 
pecting instead that the Negro entrants 


~ would be “swallowed up” in the 7,000- 


member student body. 

Although conservatively couched, Dr 
Draughon’s pronouncement is remark- 
able in that the heads of most state in- 
stitutions seem to be stricken dumb wher 
this subject is mentioned. Alabama is 
one of five Southern states which hav 
so far resisted admission of Negro grad 
uate students to “white” schools. 
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Groveland Survivor 
.oses Last Appeal 


Walter Irvin, survivor of the notorious 
rroveland, Fla., reign of terror. now 
aces the electric chair. The U.S. Su- 
rreme Court last month refused to re- 
‘iew his second conviction for the rape 
of a white woman. 

Irvin and three other Negro youths 
vere charged with assault in 1949, and 
he incident set off rioting in the orange- 
aising center that obliged the Negro 
community to flee for safety. One of the 
uspects was killed by a “posse,” al- 
jegedly resisting arrest. 

Irwin and Samuel Shepherd were sen- 
tenced to death. The U.S. Supreme 
Court reversed the verdict with a sting- 
ing comment on the incendiary conduct 
of local newspapers. 

Shepherd was shot to death and Irwin 
badly wounded by Groveland’s sheriff 
while being transferred from a state 
prison to face a new trial. 

* * * 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 94-year-old 
fighter for racia] justice, led a delegation 
to Atlanta to seek a pardon for Mrs. 
Rosa Ingram, Negro mother convicted of 
slaying a white farmer in 1947. 

The delegation prayed and sang hymns 
on the steps of the state capitol, but 
neither Governor Talmadge nor the pa- 
role board would gr. nt them audience. 

* * * 

The FBI has begun investigation of an 
Alabama sheriff’s slaying of a Negro 
prisoner who had earlier testified against 
him in a federal liquor conspiracy trial. 

Last September Moses Jones testified 
in Mobile that Clarke County Sheriff 
Jenkins Hill and two other men had 
tried to get him to sell bootleg whisky on 
a “protection” basis. When he refused 
he was beaten up and told to leave the 
county. 

The case ended in mistrial, but the U.S. 
attorney was readying new charges. 

On Dec. 29 Sheriff Hill served a fugi- 
tive warrant on Jones in Bessemer, Ala., 
asserting he had not paid a fine for a 
previous offense. Friends of Jones said 
they attempted to pay the fine, but neith- 
er the sheriff nor Bessemer officials 
would accept the money. 

According to the sheriff, Jones “tried 
to jump” him when they reached the jail 
in Grove Hill, Ala. Three shots were fired 
into Jones’ body, but investigators were 
only able to find one bullet in the jail. 
There were no witnesses. 

* * * 

Wilburn Stevenson, a Negro resident 
of Wewoka, Okla., was shot five times 
in the back by a highway patrolman fol- 
lowing a traffic dispute on Christmas 
eve. Two witnesses, a man and wife, 





I 
EVEN THE MULE BON’T EAT 
A U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture official stated at Tuskegee In- 
stitute last month that 93 per cent 
of the Negro farmers in the South 
earned less than $2,000 a year. 
About two-fifths of all farmers, 
white and Negro, in the region earn 
less than that, Howard Bertch esti- 
mated. He said the yield per man 
is about half that of other areas of 
the country. Two-thirds of the 
South’s farms still depend on mules 





rather than machinery. 








In Greenville. You 
Can Eat, Maybe - - 


The city of Greenville, S. C., has an 
ordinance prohibiting the serving of both 
white and Negro in restaurants—but the 
city is afraid to enforce it. 

Recently the white proprietor of a 
cafe was arrested for serving a soldier 
whom local police presumed to be a 
Negro. 

John Bolt Culbertson, attorney for the 
restaurant owner, announced that he was 
prepared to carry the case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court in a challenge to the 
law’s constitutionality. 

The city saw the danger. The case 
was dropped. “The law is the law, and 
must be enforced,” the Greenville Pied- 
mont reasoned, “but, in as delicate a 
matter as this, all concerned should be 
given the benefit of every doubt before 
charges are made.” 

Or, in other words, if you want to keep 
laws like this on the books, you had 
better not let anybody know they are 
there. 





Drive Starts With A Bang! 

A meeting to plan a southwide cam- 
paign to preserve segregation and pre- 
vent “mongrelization” was called last 
month in Phoenix City, Ala. 

About 20 people showed up. 

A television cameraman was slugged 
and kicked for taking a picture at the 
gathering. 

Then the chairman went on with his 
address: “We are law-abiding people and 
want to uphold the law. . .” 

* * oK 

In Lexington County, S.C., a group of 
white parents filed federal suit charging 
that school facilities available to their 
children were inferior to those offered 
Negroes. 





filed statements declaring that Steven- 
son made no resistance and was knocked 
down twice before being shot. 

The Oklahoma NAACP is demanding 
legal action be taken in the case. 


Books in Brief 


OUTSPOKEN, 150 years of The News 
and Courier, by HERBERT RAVENEL 
Sass, University of South Carolina 
Press, Columbia, $3.00. 

William Watts Ball was editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier from 1927 
to 1951. During this period the newspa- 
per “became the ablest champion of the 
philosophy of States Rights and limited 
democracy under an editor who both in 
intellectual stature and editorial impact 
would overtop all his predecessors.” 

The democracy advocated by Mr. Ball 
was “limited” indeed. He was, writes 
Mr. Sass: 

A determined advocate of racial 
separation, with equal justice to both 
races, he proposed abandonment of 
the primary when federal courts 
threw it open to Negroes, and aban- 
donment of the public school system 
as at present set up if further fed- 
eral aggression should decree mix- 
ture of the races in the state’s 
schools. 

In his final paragraph the author 
writes, “The spirit, the soul of the News 
and Courier has been a development, an 
evolution, and this has been pretty con- 
sistently an evolution upward—a fact to 
be emphasized for many a newspaper’s 
soul has descended and shrunk”. Well, 
the Spirit and Soul of the “Old Lady of 
Broad Street” must have been miniscule 
indeed, for after 150 years of evolution it 
still is not broad enough to live on a 
basis of equality with the spirit and 
soul of its dark-skinned contemporaries. 

* * * 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA GAZETTE 
1732 - 1775, by HENIG COHEN, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, Colum- 
bia, $6.00. 

The South Carolina Gazette is notable 
for its span of continuous publication and 
the completeness of existing files. This 
volume consists largely of classified, 
double column excerpts that I scanned 
with little success, looking for references 
to Charleston’s colored population. Fin- 
ally I concluded there were no Negroes 
living in Charleston during this 40-year 
period. Then I found the statement by 
the author that in 1770 Charleston had a 
population of 11,000, half of which was 
Negro. 

Undoubtedly the author’s statement is 
true, that the file of the Gazette “is a 
treasure trove, especially for the cultural 
and social historian,” but the material 
presented here adds little to the fund of 
information of the historian concerned 
with the considerable part which Negroes 
played in that culture. 
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TRENDS 


Postponement of Senate hearings on 
Senate Bill No. 692, federal fair employ- 
ment practices legislation, drew wide 
criticism that Senator Alexander Smith 
(R.-N.J.) was trying to bury floor con- 
sideration of such measures for this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Smith denied this. 
set for February 23. 

John Bolt Culbertson, attorney of 
Greenville, S. C., is scheduled to testify 
in behalf of Senate Bill No. 692 as a rep- 
resentative of the Board of Directors of 
the SCEF. 





Hearings are now 


* * * 


Minneapolis Tribune reporter Carl T. 
Rowan recently wrote a series entitled 
“Jim Crow Schools on Trial,” based on 
his tour of the five areas directly involved 
in the school segregation cases. 

It is an impressive, dramatic chronicle. 
The Tribune has made the articles avail- 
able in collected form. 

* * ok 


James L. Hicks in a series of articles 
for the Afro-American newspapers chal- 
lenges U.S. Steel’s contention that it does 
not practice discrimination in hiring. He 
points out that among the company’s 
33,000 Negro employees only three can 
‘be classified as white collar workers. 

* * * 


Two new FEPC laws were passed last 
year. Alaska adopted a mandatory stat- 
ute, embodying enforcement procedures. 
Kansas created an educational panel. 

Wisconsin tightened up its “persua- 
sive” law. 

Eight states and one territory now 
have compulsory acts; four more have 
educational type laws. 

* * «* 

Vice-President Nixon, on his return 
from a tour of Asia, declared: 

“Every act of racial discrimination or 
prejudice in the United States hurts 
America as much as an espionage agent 
who turns over a weapon to a foreign 
country.” 

* * * 

In the “atomic city” of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., the town council voted, 4-2, last 
month to urge the end of segregation in 
its publie schools. Final decision on the 
matter rests with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

* * * 

A federal judge has ruled that a mu- 
nicipal housing development in Ham- 
tramck, a suburb of Detroit, must admit 
Negro tenants. A Wayne County cir- 
cuit court had previously refused this 
petition on the ground that a separate 
project for Negroes was being planned. 
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The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in a re- 
cent article describes the continuing 
harassment and ostracism David V. Lans- 
den, a white attorney, suffers for his 
leading role in the successful fight to in- 
tegrate the public schools of Cairo, Illi- 
nois. 

Although he is a descendent of one of 
the city’s “first families”, the 48-year- 
old lawyer has had to endure sporadic 
attacks by vandals, who threw rocks and 
garbage at his house and once fired an 
air rifle through a door. An attempt was 
made to evict him from his law office and 
he and his family have been subjected to 
abuse by letter and telephone. 

In November, a neighbor erected a big 
red neon arrow that points to the Lans- 
den home. 

S « @ 

Word has been received of the death 
of the Rev. J. C. Olden, Louisville Bap- 
tist minister, at the age of 70. He was 
a vigorous foe of racial discrimination. 

He helped establish the Birmingham, 
Ala., chapter of the NAACP and in Ken- 
tucky was founder of the Militant Church 
Movement and the Interrcial Hospital 
Committee, both organizations dedicated 
to combat segregation. 

* * 


In Jackson County, Texas, officials ad- 
mitted that for 25 years there had never 
been a person with a Mexican or Latin 
American name on a jury commission. 
Reversal of a murder conviction is being 
sought on that score in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

x * * 

Singer Marian Anderson broke a long- 
standing ban against Negro performers 
when she gave a concert at Baltimore’s 
Lyric Treater. The capacity crowd in- 
cluded Maryland’s Governor Theodore 
McKeldin. 

The Lyric management, which some 
time ago dropped Jim Crow seating for 
its audiences, at first refused to permit 
Miss Anderson’s appearance. Later, un- 
der pressure of public opinion, it agreed 
to “relax” its rule. 


x 


Negro Baptist ministers of Memphis 
voted unanimously to refuse support to 
a proposed city-wide religious rally. They 
refused to join in ceremonies scheduled 
for Jim Crow Ellis Auditorium—nox 
would they hold a separate meeting else- 
where for “their own people.” 

The Rev. Roy Love, president of the 
group, declared: 

“The citywide movement of prayer is 
vital to all and we feel that the doors 
should be opened to all and not closed to 
any. It is far better to have a great 
host turned away in the name of Christ, 
for lack of room, than to be refused en- 
trance beforehand.” 

e &@ 2 


A recent editorial in The Hullabaloo, 
student newspaper at Tulane University, 
commented ironically on the applause 
that pleas for better racial relations elicit 
from campus audiences—while Negroes 
are barred from all social gatherings. 

Hullabaloo Editor Robert Warren urg- 
ed the university “to take the reins of 
leadership in this area” and drop racial 
barriers at public gatherings. “We, too, 
can help put back the ‘universal’ in uni- 
versity and stand proud before the na- 
tion.” 

* oS * 

Columbus County, N. C., Solicitor Clif- 
ton L. Moore, nationally known as a 
prosecutor of KKK terrorists, was named 
judge of North Carolina’s Superior 
Court last month. 
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